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«¢ Quand il est question d’ estimer la puissance publique, le bel-esprit 





*« visite les palais du prince, ses ports, ses troupes, ses arsehaux, ses 
** villes; le vrai politique parcourt les terres, et va dans la chaumiére du 
‘‘laboureur. Le premier voit ce qu'on @ fait, et le second ce qu’ on peut 
** faire,’ —ROUSSEAU. 

When the business is to make a just estimate of the public resources, 
the shallow pretender visits the palaces of the Prince, his ports, his 
troops, his arsenals, his cities; the true politician traverses the land, and 
goes amongst the country people, and visits the cottage of the labourer. 









The first sees what Aas been done; 


can be done. 
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and the second sees that which 








THE KING. 


On tne IntTRIGUES NOW ON Foot, AND on TITE Measurts NE- 
rue Nation 







TO HAPPINESS, AND TO 





Kensington, 25th April, 1827, 
May IT PLEASE your MaJesty, 


Amonest all your Majesty’s 
subjects there is not one who has, 
in this season of advice-giving, 
fairer pretensions to offer you ad- 
vice than I have. No one has 
addressed himself to you so many 
times, and no one has ever been 
proved, by time, to have been so 
correct and so sound in the ad- 



















vice which he has offered you. 
If your Majesty could now read 
the volume (and a large one it 
would be) of that advice, you 


“to the world that mass of 
“ and of wretchedness which 


* now exhibit.” 
I might, with no very 
! 
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propriety, beseech your Majesty 
to look at the motto to this paper, 
and then to say whether the ob- 
servation contained in that motto 
does not give me some pretension 
beyond that of any man, who has 
been in your Majesty’s councils 


for many years past. The sort of 


knowledge which is there pointed 
out as belonging to the ** true po- 


. litician,” has been proved to be 


possessed by me, to a very great 
extent, at any rate; and the cor- 
respondent who has pointed out 
the motto to me, takes the oppor- 
tunity of saying that in that motto 


are described the character and. 


talents, or rather, sort of know- 
ledge, possessed by the man whom 
your Majesty has chosen for your 
Prime Minister; and, on the 
other hand, the sort of know- 
ledge possessed by me. Mr. Can- 
nine can see that which has been 
done; but, if he could have seen, 
as I have so frequently seen and 
so frequently pointed out, that 
which can be and which ought to 
be done, your Majesty would not 
have met with so many hard rubs 
as you have already had to en- 
counter, and your Minister would 
not have found himself in that de- 
plorable state to which he has 
now been reduced by being pos- 
sessed of ambition without being 
possessed of reputation for know- 


iedge to justify the gratification of 
that ambition. 

dut as I shall, in the latter part 
of this Letter, take the liberty to 
offer your Majesty my advice with 
regard to the measures necessary 
to restore the nation to happiness 
and to secure the stability of the 
throne, it becomes me, out of re- 
spect to your Majesty, as well as 
from a sense of what is due to 
myself, to state some of the par- 
ticular instances in which I have 
offered your Majesty my advice, 
and in which the nation has expe- 
rienced the fatal consequences of 
that advice having been rejected. 
While your Majesty was Regent, 





both parties in Parliament con- 
curred, and that, too, by unani- 
_mous votes, to enter into a war 
with the United States of Ame- 
rica. Upon that occasion, I, be- 
ing then shut up in prison, in a 
felons’ gaol, for two years, witha 
thousand pounds fine upon my 
head (which thousand pounds 
were paid to you in behalf of the 
King), with heavy bail for seven 
years after the termination of the 
imprisonment; and all this for 
having expressed my indignation 
at the flogging of English local 
militia-men in the heart of Eng- 
land, uoder a guard of Hamove- 
rian troops; all this. for having 


expressed my indignation at ® 
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thing which would have driven 
our forefathers to madness but to 
think of: I being then shut up in 
such prison for such cause; see- 
ing that both parties in Parlia- 
ment were bent upon compelling 
the Americans to yield to our un- 
just pretensions; I, thus situated, 
wrote a series of letters addressed 
to your Majesty, proving to you 
that the parties in Parliament 
were wholly ignorant of the nation 
which they had to contend with; 
stating fo you most respectfully 
but most urgently, the reasons to 
prevent an entering into that war; 
stating to you that the war must 
be enormously expensive ; that it 
was next to impossible that it 
should be attended with success ; 
that all the accounts of disaffec- 
tion in the American people were 
false; that they would beat your 
armies by land, and drive them 
from their shores ; that they would 
beat your fleets by sea, if they 
met them with equal force; that 
the war would finally end with 
having actually created a navy 
for America and laid the ground 
of a maritime power equal to our 
own; and that all this disgrace 
and this future danger would be 
purchased by'the people of Eng- 


great as to leave not the smallest 











probability of its suffering the na- 
tion to remain many years with- 
out a terrible convulsion of some 
sort or other. 

Iam not relating, may it please 
your Majesty, any thing said by 
me in conversation; I am not re- 
ferring to a talk of a Cornelius 
Agrippa’s man ; I am referring to 
papers wrilten and published, and 
now making part of volumes which 
will be read, I trust, long after I 
shall owe allegiance to any body. 
I am referring to that which many 
thousands have in their possession ; 
and, if I had written it at the end 
of the war, instead of having writ- 
ten it before the war began, the 
description of the consequences 
could not have been more correct 
than it was ; that war; that heap 
of disgrace intolerable, added 
seventy millions to the Debt. The 
interest of that seventy millions 
is, probably, equal in amount to. 
all the tax which your poor sub- 
jects now pay on their soap, 
candles, and leather! It would 
have been something, then, to have 
prevented the necessity of continu- 
ing to impose these taxes; . and 
this, to say nothing about the dis- 
grace and the creation, the actual 
ereation of agreat navy in Ame-. 
; to have prevented the con- 
ing_of these taxes would have 
been more than your Minister, 
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Mr. Cannio, is, even if he were 
well disposed, able to accomplish 
during the remainder of his life, 
be that life as long as it may. It 
is curious enough, too, that this 
very Mr. Cannine treated with 
the utmost contempt, sent off with 
the brightest of his jokes, all the ap- 
prehensions of danger from a war 
with America. His memorable 
witticism on the half-dozen of fir 
frigates with bits of striped bunting 
fiying at their mast heads was, 
perhaps, together with other ob- 
servations from him and men like 
him in the same strain, the real 
source of all the mischief. This 
bantering ; this contemptuous talk 
with respect to America, blinded 
the nation; they could see no 
danger in a war with such a con- 
temptible power; and, hence the 
war was as popular as it was un- 
wise and unjust. That war has 
not even yet ceased to draw new 
sums from us; and, it will con- 
tinue to draw new sums from 
us for a good long life-time 
yet to come, if this system can be 
kept on foot so long. 

Manv other are the occasions 
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[took the liberty to explain to you 
the nature of the paper-money ; 
to show you how a mere company 
of merchants had been enabled to 
take from you in reality the great- 
est and most important of all your 
prerogatives, the making and issu- 
ing of the measure or standard of 
value. Your Ministers, and this 
Mr. Canninc amongst the rest, 
did, a little more.than a twelve- 
month ago, put forth this very doc- 
trine of mine as theirown. They 
pretended to have discovered, all 
at once, that your prerogative had 
been invaded ; bat, they took care 
not to remind you that this had 
been pointed out to you seven 
years before. In a subsequent 
series of letters, published towards 
the close of 1819, after the Speaker 
of the Commons had congratulated 
you on the passing of Peel’s Bill, 
I besought your Majesty to be- 
lieve that that Bill never could be 
carried into effeet, without en- 
dangering your very throne. There 
are the letters now : every line of 
them isa, now, verified prophecy ; 
and, if your Majesty would now 
condescend to read them through, 


on which I have thought it my| you must and you would -exclain: 


duty to address your Majesty ; 


“* Had Followed thisman’sadvice: 


but, I beg to reter, particularly, to} “had: I listened>to this, none"of 
three letters addressed to your] ‘‘the present ‘horrible idistresses 
Majesty from Long Island, in the] “ and miseries would have afflicted 





year 1819. In those letters, 1}**my*people, and! # stiowld not 
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“have been called upon to issue | 
‘‘something approaching to a 
‘‘command to cause one part of 
‘‘the people to subscribe their 
‘‘money to save another part of 
‘‘ them from dying of hunger.” 

In the course of the Letters here 
referred to, I described to your 
Majesty, all those means, and the 
intention and effect of those means, 
which had been maie use of to 
heep your Majesty at a distance 
from your people! 1 described 
to your Majesty the natural ten- 
dency of a regulation which pre- 
vented your subjects from ap- 
proaching your person. I de- 
scribed the object of those reguia- 
tions. I described the intention 
of the New-Treason-Bill, made 
for the avowed purpose of giving 
your Majesty’s person protection 
against your subjects, greater than 
any king ever had before your fa- 
ther; and I asked you, whether it 
were you that thought that you 
stood in need of this. I observed, 
at the samé time, that it has been 
made treason, high treason, to do 
any thing in order to induce the 
two Houses, or either House, to 
act against .their will, I expa- 


tiated = upot all these things, 
and I showed as ¢ledtly‘us day- 
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the king ; and, your Majesty may, 
perhaps, never have heard it, but, 
itis nevertheless true, that the re- 
formers, in all their petitions, com- 
plain of a body of men, who rule 
both king and people at their plea- 
sure, who must continue to do this, 
who must, finally, totally ruin the 
people, and bring thé crown into 
jeopardy, unless the king, on his _ 
part, were restored fo the full and 
free exercise of all his preroga- 
tives, and the people, on their 
part, to a free choice, an uncor- 
rupted choice of the Members of 
the House of Commons. I be- 
sought your Majesty to think well 
of these things while there was 
yet time to act; I besought your 
Majesty torecommend by message 
to the Parliament, a radical re- 
form of the Commons’ House; 
so that, before the paper-money 
had thrown all things into confa- 
sion and had produced general 
convulsion, the people might be 
rendered patient and docile by 
the confidence which they would 
undoubtedly have in a House of 
Commons freely and honestly 
chosen by themselves, 

_ For the want of such a House of 
Gommons ; for the want of any 
réal power iri the people, in their 





ligh ,  aetenatl arose from a 


present unrepresented or partially 
represented state ; for the want of 
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those intrigues, all that caballing,|consist. A great body of great 


all that conflicting ; all that un- 
certainty, all that chopping back- 
ward and forward, both as to men 
and as to counsels, which must 
now give your Majesty such ex- 
ceeding embarrassment. You have 
not your people at your back; 
for, though they are with you in 
their hearts, they have no channel 
through which to make their ap- 
proaches toward you, and no or- 

an honestly to declare their will. 

he thing wonld be settled ina 
moment. The choice of your 
servants, which unquestionably 
belongs to you, welds the affair 
of a day, without any intriguing, 
any paragraph-grinding, any ne- 
gotiating; all would be over by 
the declaration of your will, if you 
had your people at hand to declare 
their will too. Against king and 
people, no combination or conspi- 
racy could be successful ; but, as 
things now are, it must be ex- 
tremely difficult, even for your 
Majesty yourself to be able to 
foresee what is to take place as to 
the appointment of your own ser- 
vants, who are to bear your seals, to 
treat with foreign nations, to pro- 
pose Bills to the Parliament, and 
to do all other important acts in 
your name. 


The present scene is quite’ 
enough to convince any rational | 
man, that this country must fall! 
into something very much like 
anarchy, unless some very great | 
change take place in the system 








men, in pointof property and sta- 
tion, oppose themselves to your 
choice. The people, having no 
organ through which to make 
their wishes known, are the same 
as if they were dumb. The po- 
litical parties shan Mr. Cannino: 
all sides seem to say, that they 
will not be under Mr. Cannina. 
One of two things, it appears, 
must take place; he must give 
way and go out altogether, or 
must take or keep an office under 
some other Minister. That he 
will do this, under one of those 
queer personages called Whigs, 
rather than under one of his se- 
ceding and satirising former col- 
leagues, is likely enough; but, 
even this would only show that 
he can be spiteful though he can- 
not be powerful. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive a situation of 
greater embarrassment, greater 
peril, as to character, than the 
situation in which he now is; and, 
he has not the consolation of re- 
flecting, that this situation was 
unavoidable. Not only might he 
have avoided it; but, it is clear 
that he sought it, not reflecting 
that he had not the people at his 
back; and, above all things, not 
reflecting that he had a Debt, a 
dead-weight, a poor-rate debt, and 
an enormous military establish- 
ment to provide for; not reflecting 
(when he looked back to the days 
of Pitt’s triumph) that the nation 
was, then, in astate of prosperity ; 


of governing the country, and, par-/ that it was then really recovering 


ticularly, in managing its pecu- 


niary affairs. We are, now, at the) P 


end of a whole month since a 
Prime Minister was appointed, 
and, at the end of that month, it is 
matter of rumour and guess of 
what persons tle Ministry shall 








from the injuries of war; that 
ITT was a maiden politician; . 
that Pitt stood upon the reputation 
of his father; that Pitt was able 
{o propose to save millions to pay 
off the then trifling Debt; that the, 
whole of the taxes then amounted 
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to only sixteen millions a year, 
and that the present expenditure 
cannot be faced with much less 
than sixty-four millions a year, 
including the expense of collec- 
tion. 

He did not perceive that which 
I told him, a few weeks ago, he 
would perceive, that, though place- 
hunters were still as fund of sala- 
ries as the sparrows are of wheat, 
though they have changed nothing 
of their nature, they would see 
that the wheat was now beset with 
twigs covered with bird-lime ; and 
that they would be as shy as 
sparrows are, when they see those 
twigs surrounding the food which 
they are soanxious togetat. We 
are told of negotiations with the 
Marguess of Lansdown and Mr. 
Abercrombie. Grand accession 


to a minister! Mighty rock of 


strenzth; but, even these negotiate ; 
they do not fly down upon the 
grain without hesitation; and, 
as to Lord Grey, the news- 
papers tell us that he will have 
nothing to do with the matter. 
Thus, that very state of things has 
arisen, which [in my letters from 
Long Island told your Majesty 
would arise. ‘The concern is 
become such, that men will not 
like to have any thing to do with 
it; and, if the seven ministers re- 


tired for the mere purpose of 


getting out of the concern, they 
acted a part pointed out by worldly 
wisdom, however disrespectful 
their conduct might be towards 
your Majesty. 

if Mr. Canning should, at last, 
form a junction with the Whigs, 
as they are called, and it is evi- 
dent that he can carry nothing 
without such junction, then, hete- 
rogeneous, indeed, will be the 
mass of principles which will here 








be brought together. Those Whigs 
must be consigned to everlasting 
infamy, unless they immediately 
adopt measures of retrenchment. 
This word has been constantly on 
their lips for the last twenty years. 
As great enemies of Parliamentary 
reform as their opponents ; asgreat 
enemies of reformers as those were 
whom they called Tories; but, 
always calling for ‘ economical re- 
form;” alwayscalling for retrench- 


ment in the public expenditure: 


Mr. CanninG just the contrary ; 
defending every item of expendi- 
ture, and carrying the extrava- 
gance of his language to that ex- 
tent, that he asserted, at the open- 
ing of the present Session of Par- 
liament, that times of national 
embarrassment and distress were 
suitable times for expending larg_ 
sums of money on palaces an€ 
other public works of ornament. 
He is a man who has invariably 
defended, with every argument at 
his command, every species and 
every degree of expenditure ; and 
who has, with the most biting jests 
within his reach, with all the sar- 
casm that he could muster up, 
ridiculed those who called for a 
husbanding of the public resources, 
Will the Whigs, then, join with a 
man who will make no reforms in 
po of expenditure? Will they 

eep in place and keep up the 
present enormous establishments 
in time of peace? Will they suf- 
fer such immense sums to be ex- 
pended in the department of am- 
bassadors, envoys and consuls, 
sums exceeding those expended, 
[ verily believe, by all the other 
nations in the world put together ? 
Will they not overhaul this enor- 
mous dead weight, and condescend 
to let us know the reason fora man 
who is a parson receiving pay, at 
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the same time, as a military offi- 
cer? Willthey not call upon the 
enormously rich Church of Eng- 
land, to pay back those many hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds which 
were. voted to that Church out of 
the taxes ? Will they not institute 
an inquiry into the cause of old 
half-pay officers being permitted 
to cell their commissions to young 
men, and of the people being call- 
ed upon to pay taxes to maintain 
the widows and children of those 
young men. Will they not institute 
an inquiry into any of these things ? 
Will they not reduce the taxes? 
Will they not make good any one 
of the expectations which they en- 
deavoured to convince people that 
they might entertain, provided that 
they came into power ? 

If they do not; if they take no 
step of this sort; if they merely 
come to pocket the money that 
others pocketted before them, your 
Majesty will have a Ministry more 
odious, more detested by the peo- 
ple, than any Ministry that ever 
existed since your family came to 
this throne ; and the worst of it is, 
it will be called a Ministry of your 
choosing. They will endeavour 
in vain to amuse us with that very 
pretty, very indefinite, very un- 
meaning word, liberality. Ihave 
heard a great deal about this libe- 
rality; about liberal principles, 


and about the liberal principles of 


Mr. Canxninc in particular. This 
is a very fine word ; but we must 
look to the acts to which this word 
is applied, before we look upon it 
as characteristic of any thing that 
is very good to us. In common 
conversation, to be liberal means 
to be generous, to be free in Jet- 
ting others share in any good that 
7 ets Now, the way for 

tr. Canning and the Whigs to 
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show their liberality towards the 
people of England; the way to 
convince us that this liberality is 
a good thing, would be for them 
to begin by reducing their own 
salaries nine-tenths, or there- 
abouts, and thereby leaving more 
of our money in our own pockets, 
to be spent by ourselves. They 
have two ways of showing their 
liberality: one by cutting short 
the expenditure, by giving less of 
our money to other people than 
they now give; the other, by con- 
tinuing to raise as much in taxes 
as ever, and to give as largely as 
they can, to all manner of persons 
out of those taxes; or, in other 
words, being excessively liberal 
at ourexpense. This latter is a 
species of liberality most detest- 
able in itself, loudly cailing for 
our reprobation, and this is pre- 
cisely that species of liberality 
which, I verily believe, the Whigs 
most admire, and which I also 
believe, they would resolutely put 
in practice, and with all the brass 
not only of conscious imnocence, 
but of acknowledged merit. 

If we were to be guided in our 


judgment by what we hear and 


read every day, we should imagine 
that the Catholic question, as it has 
been called for the last seven and 
twenty years, is the great obstacle 
to Mr. Canning’s obtaining suit- 
able colleagues. Those who have 
any sense know that this is no ob- 
stacle at all; that to abandon the 
question would be popular, rather 
than otherwise ; that it has been 
abandoned over and over again by 
those who had pledged themselves 
to it; that, r Pitt’s famous 
shuffle of 1804, no one can ever 

at a loss to abandon that question, 
and that, too, without the smé 
scruple or the smallest danget of 
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loss of place. That, therefore, 
may pass for nothing. That keeps 
no man aloof {rom place, patron- 
age and emolument. But, there 
is ; another matter, a matter that i is 
never mentioned by any of the 
political expounders of these in- 
trigues ; a matter that seems to be 





as carefully kept out of sight, the | 
mention of which seems to be as | 
sedulously avoided, as the mention | 
of halters are said to bein a house 
where one of the family has been 
hanged; or, which, perhaps, is 
a still more compete case, the 
mention of which is avoided as 
carefully, with as much anxiety as 
the pronouncing the word Portu- 
gal has been, during the last four 
months, avoided in the House of 
Commons, though we have an 
army in that same Portugal, and | 
though several millions of our 
money, screwed out of a reall) 
starving people, have followed and 
must follow, that army, and for a 
purpose, which any fellow in Bed- 
jam can explain as clearly as I 
have, yet, heard it explained. 
This other matter, the very 
naming of which is avoided with 
such tender concern, is, Mr. Can- 
ning’s one pound note affair! 
Many of the Whigs are very fool- 
ish men; very shallow coxcombs; 
but, there are some amongst them 
cunning enough to see that the 
devil himself is safer to face than 
wheat at four shillings the Win- 
chester bushel. To face that, your 
moe new Minister is firmly 
pledged; for, if he persevere in 
the Bill which he is pledged to 
persevere in, to four shillings a 
bushel the wheat must come. 
The Whigs are also pledged to 
this bill: they gave it their sap- 
port; they urged the Minister on 
to adoptt e measure. econ can- 





not retract without being hoot- 
ed through the world, and they 
cannot go on without blowing the: 
whole system into air, without de- 
molishing the whole fabrie of the 
paper-money ; without spreading 
rain and real desolation over the 
whole country. They cannot push 
on this bill without ousting every 
man from his estate. ‘They will 
finally see half a million of hu- 
man beings in this metropolis 
without bread to put in their 
mouths; and, after having pro- 
duced every evil with which a na- 
tion can be afflicted, they will only 
have to contrive and ‘determine 
what they shall do with them- 
selves. 

There are men amongst the 
Whigs, though I do not believe 
Lord Lansdown to be one of them, 
who would not like to be in place 
when some landlord should maeve 
for the repeal of the malt-tax: 
not for a preventing of the sup- 
plies from going ont of the exche- 
quer, but merely for preventing 
the taxes from going intoit. The 
repeal of the malt-tax would, ina 
very short time, operate as a re- 
peal of the beer-tax, the spirit- 
lax, the tea-tax, a cutting off 
of the licences for selling these, 
and, in short, would ‘lop off 
éwenty millions of taxes in @ 
year. There goes the system! 
There goes off Mr. Canning and 
his new allies in a spare beer-bar- 
rel, sailing down the Thames, 
chanting the blessings of free trade 
out of the bung-hole!: The land- 
owners will not stop the supplies. 
They will not vote against issuing 
money to pay the army and the 
navy cud e fund- holdars. There 
they" would have the people against 
them, for, the money being in the 
exchequer, the people would say, 
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“‘ pay it out, to those whom you } would be very little mended. The 


owe it to.” But, for a repeal of 
the malt-tax, all the people would 
be clamorous. Every man who 
brews a bushel of malt, and every 
man, indeed, who drinks beer, 
and, bad or good, it is drunk by 
every body, would be for this mea- 


sure; and, to this measure the} 


landlords will resort, to this mea- 


sure the Jandlords must resort, if 
Mr. Canninea push on his Bill, or | 


every landlord must lose his estate. 
Now, may it please your Ma- 


jesty, this is the great matter of 


all. Your Majesty wonders, | 
dare say, what can make any body, 
and, especially, a Whig, back- 
ward to come into office. Your 
Majesty knows, from long expe- 
rience, that these are gentry who 
have no doubt of their talents; 
that they all look upon themselves 
as Cecits and Watsincuams; 
that they think they are, every 
man of them, the greatest states- 
men of the age; and, that they 
have great affection for the pub- 
lic moucy, it were blindness worse 
than Egyptian, to doubt. In 
plain words, your Majesty knows 
that it is just as conceited and 
greedy a set as ever scrambled 
for place or pelf. You must, 
therefore, have been very much 
surprised at their wonderful ab- 
stemiousness upon this occasion ; 
but, when you come to per- 
ceive that Mr. Cannine and the 
colleagues whom he retains stand 
pledged to the extirpation of the 
one-pound notes, or, in other 
words, to make wheat sell for four 
shillings a bushel, you will feel 
Jess surprise at this great disinter- 
estedness on the part of your own 
friends. If he were to break his 
pledge and they to break theirs 
wong with him, their situation 





short state:nent of the case is this, 
may it please your Majesty : the 
wheat must come to four shillings 
a bushel, or the gold will go out 
of this country, if gold payments 
continue at the Bank. To avoid 
either, the Ministry may return to 
paper-money and legal tender. 
That would be a breaking of the 
pledges of Mr. Cannine and his 
Whig associates; but even that 
would not prevent a blowing up of 
the paper-system. Those who 
are wise, who have, indeed, but a 
very small share of wisdom, avoid 
touching any thing so ticklish as 
this. Hence it is that there isa 
difficulty in filing up the offices: 
hence it is that Lord Grey and 
others stand aloof, and wish to 
have nothing to do with the matter. 
As faras I am able to judge, 
Lord Grey is the most likely man 
to be able to forma Ministry fit to 
effect any thing for the good of the 
country ; but, even Lord Grey 
can effect nothing without a total 
hlowing up of the paper systerm. 
He must take the petition of the 
county of Norfolk in bis band, he 
must resolve to adopt measures 
consonant with the prayers of that 
petition ; or, he is unable to do any 
thing to rescue this country from 
its disiresses and its dangers. I 
dare say, that your Majesty would 
think that J, now, for instance, 
would think it a great prize to be 
made your Minister, and that I 
should be by no means scrupulous 
about the means and the terms; 
but, if your Majesty would make 
me every thing that WeLLinGtoNn 
was the other day, and make me 
as rich as the CuanceLior 38, 
would not be your Minister, with- 
out your solemn assurance, we 
out your word as a king, to stan 
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hy me while I carried into effect 
: is ose mtolaan 


every proposition, aut anu renters 
the propositions, contained in the 
Norfolk Petition. The truth is, 
self preservation would be my 
teacher : if 1, knowing what I know, 
and the nation knowing what | 
know, or, at least, what I have 
inculcated with so much industry 
and earnestness; if 1 were to at- 
tempt to carry on the present 
system, I must be, notoriously, a 
perjured counseiler of your Ma- 
jesty, and if I were not to be hang- 
ed, I should deserve it. 
the real state of the case. There 
are men enough, who would ac- 
cept of offices upon the present 
occasion; but, they think as I 
think upon this all important 
question; they are my disciples, 
though they have not had the cou- 
rage to avow it: still less have 
they the courage to do or to 
propose to your Majesty to do 
that which they know ought to be 
done. They are like proselytes 
in secret; they want the courage 
to avow their conviction ; but they 
see the danger, and they wish to 
keep out of it. 

There is, therefore, in my firm 
opinion, no remedy for tie evils 
that oppress the country; no safe 
path for your Majesty to pursue ; 
no mode of putting an end to these 
disgraceful intrigues, so embar- 
rassing to the country and so little 
honourable to the throne : there is 
nothing, in my firm conviction, 
short of an adoption of the prayers 
of the Norfolk Petition, which, it 
ought to be remarked, has been 
imitated by several other coun- 
ties, and by numerous bodies of 
men not assembled in county 
meetings. One of the prayers of 
that Petition is, however, that 
there may be a conitlitutional 


This is; 
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| reform of the Commons’ House of 
| Parliament. This must be, too, 


---¢ ha - 


a previous Measure; il Mus vw. u 
first great step ; for, until that step 
be taken, no other, efficiently, can 
betaken. Nothing but a reformed 
House of Commons would be able 
to effect the objects ag py tae 
by the petition. In such a House 
of Commons the people would 
have perfect confidence: all men 
would submit to its decisions with- 
out. grumbling and without cavil. 
Great arrangements are to take 
place, and must take place. An 
adjustment of hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands of millions, can never be 
effected without the hearty con- 
currence of the people at large ; 
and that hearty concurrence ne- 
ver can be had unless the [ouse 
of Commons be chosen by the 
people themselves. With sucha 
House of Commons nothing would 
be more easy than a_ perfectly 
equitable and peaceable adjust- 
ment: this terrible load would be 
shaken from the shoulders of your 
suffering people: the saucy, in- 
solent drones would no longer de- 
vour the fruit of the labour of the 
bees. The prayer of the prophet 
would be realized, happiness 





would reign throughout the land, 
crime would be reduced to its an- 
cient standard of quantity, the idle 
would be punished with hunger, 
the industrious rewarded with 
plenty, public virtue would have 
its reward, and your Majesty’s 
throne would be established in 
righteousness. 

And, as I took the liberty to ask 
you, in one of my Letters from 
Long Island, why, why cannot 
this be done, and that, too, imme-. 
diately. Mr. Cannina has, it 
seems, a “ bud set” to bring for- 
ward. That vulgar wor.!, applied 
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to so important a concern, is triily ! pleasure of «--" 


charentasics - ~ 


oe ewees sore UT INE Whole system. 
He has a budget to bring forward. 
Instead of a budget, if he were to 
bring a message from your Ma- 
jesty, recommending to the Honse 
to make a reform of itself, seeing 
that in its unrefurmed state it ap- 
peared to be unequal to the task 
of rescuing the country from its 
dangers. If be were to do this, 
and bring forward his budget af- 
terwards, the nation would have a 
much higher opinion of his judg- 
ment than it now has. It has 
been a favourite assertion of his, 
that, be the House constituted as 
it may, itis a House that “ works 
well.” He will not, perhaps, find 
it to work so well, in future, as 
he has found it work in past times. 
If he get before this House as a 
Prime Minister, and there really 
appears to be an 7 in the case, 
he will not find it work quite so 
smoothly as it used to do. For 
his own sake, theretore, he ought 
to endeavour to change it. How- 
ever, this is too much to expect: 
he must still contend for Gatton 
and Old Sarum ; for, .were he to 
do otherwise, he would be aban- 
,doned, even by the Whigs. 
After all, then, there is no 
ground to hope for a just and 
aceable result, except your 
ajesty be the chief mover ; and, 
Iwill now, invery plain language, 
tell your Majesty how I would act, 


the advice which I would give, if 


I were in your Minisiry, and, 
being resolved to give that advice, 
really giving it, and standing by 
it, I should not be afraid ofall he 
boroughmongers, both the factions, 
every thing that could be mustered 
up against me, I would answer 
for success with my life, and I 
should have the inexpressible 





. ~ ve oweusg your Majesty 
the most justly popular sovereign 
that ever reigned upon the face of 
the earth. My first step would be, 
humbly but most urgently, to press 
upon your Majesty the necessity 
of issuing your Royal Proclama- 
tion, fully and frankly stating to 
your subjects, the situation of the 
nation’s affairs; describing the 
several evils that oppress them, 
and tracing those evils to their 
immediate causes; then tracing 
them to their more distant causes 
and stating the great cause of all 
to be a want of sufficient sympa- 
thy and community of feeling >. 
tween those who make the laws 
and those who pay the taxes; 
ealling upon them for mutual for- 
bearance towards each other in 
their pecuniary affairs; calling 
upon the rich to be kind and be- 
nevolent towards the poor; en- 
joining most strictly on magistrates 
to see the laws well and duly en- 
forced, for preserving the lives 
and health of the people of the 
poorer sort; promising to all, 
every thing in your power {or 
their reliet and for their speedy 
restoration te happiness, conclud- 
ing with telling them that you 
would immediately suggest to 
your Parliament to make such a 
change in the representation as 
would be likely to repair the in- 
juries inflicted upon the country. 
The next step would be to ad- 
vise your Majesty to send a mes- 
sage to both Houses of Parliament, 
recommending them to laws 
for making a constitutional re- 
form of the Commons’ House; 
observing to them that you had 
examined into the source of the 
evils which now afflict your people ; 
telling them that history info: 
you that, of all the people in the 
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world, the English people had | 
been, for numerous ages, the hap- 
piesi, the best fed, the best clad, 
the freest, the most virtuous ; that 
a long listof melancholy but unde- 
niable facts now convinces you 
that they are, with the sole excep- 
tion of your still more miserable 
subjects in ireland, the most un- 
happy, the worst fed and worst clad 
people upon the face of the earth. 
Telling them that you had dili- 
gently inquired into the several 
causes which had produced this 
disgraceful,this deplorable change; 
that, when you looked round the 
kingdom and saw, every where, 
new gaols, new modes of punishing 
criminals: that when you saw 
that a greater quantity of food was 
allowed to the convicted felon than 
to the honest labouring man, you 
could not but inquire into the 
causes of all this misery and de- 
gradation ; that, after long and 
diligent inquiry, you had traced 
this macs of evil, this fearful 
change, this change which seemed 
to have destroyed every thing of 
England but its bare name ; that, 
im every instance, you had traced 
back the original cause to some act 
or other of the Parliament. That, 
to confine yourself to recent in- 
stances, the miseries of the year 
1822, the agricultural distress of 
that year; the panic of 1825; 
that these, you found, came im- 
mediately as the effects of two 
acts of Parliament; that, there- 
fore, it could not be doubted that 
there must he something wrong 


who i the taxes ; that this 


tioners declared that they were 
ready to prove at the bar of the 
House that a decided majority of 
the House were returned by only 
one hundred and fifty-four per- 
sons ; that you find, upon inquiry, 
that the petition was received, 
that it now lies upon the table of 
the Honse, and that it has never, 
from that day to this, been taken 
inte consideration ;. and that, there- 
fore, you recommended to the 
House of Commons to take that 
petition into their consideration, 
without loss of time. 
There is no man in his senses 
who must not be well assured that, 
if your Majesty were to take these 
steps, an effectual reform of the 
House of Commons would be the 
certain and speedy consequence. 
With such a House of Commons, 
and with the hearty concurrence 
of your Majesty, every thing would 
be speedily done which your dig- 
nity and our happiness demanded. 
This load would be taken from our 
shoulders, the uncertainty as tothe 
value of property would cease ; 
your corn, like that of your an- 
cestors, would be the only money 
known to your people; wealth, 
wherever it existed, would he 
solid; men would seek to live by 
industry and not by trick ; no for- 
tunes of half a million would be 
made by watching the turn of the 
market; the cursed Jews must flee 
the land, or would be flung into 
the sea, and England would be 
once more a really Christian, a 
free and happy country. 

There are people, so wrapped 
up in this Jewish system as to be- 





had been told you by your people. 


a thousand times over; that Earl 


)ieve it not to be possible for us to 
live without it. .The monster has 
worked in such a way as to debili- 


think corruptly from»heir very in- 
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fancy ; but, Sir, every thing por- 
tends a great change. If not 
gentle, it must be violent; and 
gentle it cannot be unless you be 
graciously pleased to take the lead 
in the effecting of it. In sucha 
state of things, a leader is always 
wanted ; a leader in effecting the 
change. If the leader be an in- 
ferior person, he is very likely to 
be crushed : ifa man of high rank, 
he creates envy and division ; but, 
if the King take the lead, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
sandths of the people are with him ; 
and for this very good reason: 
that, if rightly advised, if he act 
wisely, he must do that which is 


fur the good of the main body of 


his people; because, without them 
he is nothing, any more than a 
common man. This is, indeed, the 
great advantage of hereditary, 
kingly government: the King, and 
all his family, and all that are to 
come after him, have no fortune, 
no possession, not bound up with 
the fortunes and possessions of the 
people. Common sense, there- 
tore, instinct, almost, leads the 
people to think that the King must 
mean for the best. Inthe present 
supposed case,there would not be 
a soul to gainsay; the discontented 
would be so few in number and so 
insignificant, that they would 
neither be seen nor heard of : the 
whole would be set to rights with- 
out a single breach of the peace 
proceeding from the change. No 
rank, no class, no description of 
persons would be called upon for 
any sacrifices but such as would 
be barely necessary ; and, for my 
part, I can see no reason why 
every thing might not be adjusted 
and the nation starting in a new 
career of prosperity and happiness 
in the course of six months from 
this very day. 





I do not like to describe the op- 
posite picture: that of a reform 
brought on by dire necessity and 
originating in another quarter 
very different from that of the 
King. if this paper-money sys- 
tem be suffered to work on, till it 
can work on no longer; if it pro- 
duce, at last, so menacing an atti- 
| tude on the part of the people ; if 
‘it plunge things into contusion ; 
if something very nearly resem- 
bling a dissolution of society take 
place and if reform then come as 
a last resort, how different will be 
the situation of us all, and, espe- 
cially, how different the situation 
of your Majesty! It signifies not 
what may have been the secret 
wishes of your Majesty; it signi- 
fies not that you may have been 
friendly to reform in your heart 
all the while. It signifies not 
what gratitude your people may 
owe you for the desires which you 
may have entertained in their fa- 
vour : the fact will not be notorious ; 
| your conduct will not have been 
|open and your acts visible; you 
will not have been the leader in 
the great work; and, to say no- 
thing about dangers; to say no- 
thing about losses from such a 
cause, why not act now, and se- 
cure the gain! 

I beg your Majesty to be as- 
sured, that nothing which man can 
do can preserve this paper system 
for any great length of time, in any 
form or in any degree; that it 
must come to an end, and that ils 
progress towards that end must be 
marked by shock after shock, 
ruin after ruin, great misery here 
to-day and great misery there to- 
morrow, with a steady and con- 
Stant general increase of poverty, 
degradation, and crime. There 
is no way that man has it in his 
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vent this, if the paper-system be 
suffered to proceed to its natural 
termination. It never can end in 
that way, without producing a 
retorm of the Parliament, or some- 
thing of a nature which every 

good man would wish to see 
avoided. To the great, to the| 
monopolizers of power, to the’ 
seat-sellers, the very smallest evil | 
that can happen, in such a case, is, | 
a radical reform of the Parlia- 
ment. For them, therefore, it) 
would be better to consent to such — 
reform now. To every body else, | 
and particularly, to your Majesty | 
and your family, beyond all mea- | 
sure, would it be better. However, | 
I simply say what I would do. 
Mr. Cannixa, the Whigs (as they 
are called), the seven sag@s or 
whoever else may have the power, 
must do what they please. Diffi- 
eulty upon difficulty will they 
have to encounter. They will 
merit the compassion of nobody, 
and more especially of 


Your Majesty's 
Most faithful and obedient 
Subject and Servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 








THE NEW MINISTRY. 





Ir one were to believe the ru- 
mours which are afloat, one ought 
not to think it wonderful if Cax- 
NING were to cut and run, even 
before Tuesday next. I saw him 
riding in the park this morning, at 
about ten o’clock, looking pretty 
well; boots aa large, canter- 
ing, pretty stoutly, upon an eas 
oat obking devilish hard towalds 





the siatne of Achilles and the 
triumphal arches; not melancholy 
in his countenance, but having in 
it more of the gravity of a Pre- 
mier than the smirk of a Jester. 
However, I did not stop to look 
at the Premier, for I must confess 
[ was afraid lest he should see 
me, and, if he had, he certainly 
would have been for pressing me 
inte the service. If it be true, as 
the newspapers tell us, that he 
has been negotiating with Lord 
Lansdown through Abercrombie, 
and that he has been sending 
down to Bow Wood the same 
ambassador that he sent to St. 
Petersburgh ; if it be also true, 
as the newspapers tell us it is, 
that Lord Lansdown came to 
town, and rejected the proposi- 
tions that had been made to row 
then the affairs of the Premier 
are in a tickiish state indeed. The 
gossiping world, especially the ad- 
mirers of the Cornelius Agrippa’s 
men, are quite astonished at 
what they bear respecting Mr. 
Broucuam, who, it is said, has 
“lent his powerful aid” in the 
forming of Mr. Cannino’s Minis- 
try; but who, for a reason which 
he will state hereafter, is to take 
no place himself! The reader 
will remember, that when the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s wite asked 
Colonei Thornhill to make a de- 
claration relative to marrying her 
daughter Olivia, the Colonel said 
that he had his reasons for not 
doing it. “Oh,” said the good 
lady, ‘‘if you have your reasons, 
that is another thing ;” and so the 
Colonel took the girl off without 
marrying her. Now, is it not the 
King, and not Mr. Brougham, who 
has had “ his reasons” upon 
this occasion? Thisis a pretty 
humbug story. Just as if any 
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Scotchman, and particularly a 
Scotch lawyer, ever refused to 
receive public money in any shape 
or any size. For my own part, 
I regret that there are reasons to 
shut out Mr. Brovenam. He 
and Canxino@ together would 
have actually talked the House 
to death; and then there would 
have been such a haggis of wild 
schemes, such a trickery with the 
paper-money, such projects for 
cramming the skull and leaving the 
belly empty as would have given 
us a twelvemonth’s laughter, at 
any rate. It was clear to me, 
from the beginning, that if Mr. 
CanninG was to be Prime Minis- 
ter, he must rest upon the Whigs. 
He appears to have endeavoured 
to do without them: they perceived 
this, and, now, it is Ij kely that they 
Wi l have nothing to do with him, 
unless they be allowed to be his 
master. His endeavours to get the 
Duke of Devonsurre wit! bhim, and 
to conciliateTicxnizy, Brovenam, 
and all the talkers on that side; 
the compliments that they have 
been bandying backward and for- 
ward, all prove that he has meidi- 
tated this stroke of policy for a 
long time. He knew the state of 
Liverp 01 beiter than any body 
else, except those who were in 
the house with him. He appears 
to have thought that an outward 
display of the friendship of the 
Whigs for him would intimidate 
his colleagues. Ue appears to 
have thought that his colleagues, 
perceiving “that the W higs would 
be for him, would be alraid to o 

pose him, lest he should call in 
the Whigs and shut them out for 
ever. This really dees appear 
to have been his view of the mat- 
ter ; but he does not seem to have 
contemplated the consequence of 
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resistance on the part of his col- 
leagues which must inevitabl ydrive 
him for protection to the rump of 
the Whigs. His colleagues knew 
very well, that the sensible part 
of the Whigs could ngt be so very 
eager for place in this state of 
things ; ; and they were pretty cer- 
tain that he could not resort to the 
Whigs, except with an offer of 
the premiership to them. So 
that, either he would be reduced 
to the necessity of being an under- 
ling to the Whigs, of returning to 
be an underling | to his furmer col- 
leagues, or to cut and run alto- 
gether. There have been some 
ugly hints thrown out about his 
having no desire to be Premier! 
Strange story this; but, it seems 
to indicate that he begins to feel 
that he must either decamp, or be 
something less than the master. 
He has vacated his seat; but he 
has not, yet, appeared in the Ga- 
zette, which isa very strange thing, 
seeing that he ought to have ap- 
peared there first of all. So that, 
if he should, finally, be compelled 
to desist and to yield the Premier- 
ship to somebody else, it will not 
have to be said ithathe was tarned 
out of it. In short, his affairs are 
in a very ticklish state; and, I 
cannot say that I can possibly 
think of wetting a handkerchief 
upon the subject, when I recollect 
that, in 1809, be called us re- 
formers ‘* a low degraded crew,’ 

and, when proof was offered at 
the bar, of the selling of seats in 
the House, he called upon the 
House not to hear the proof, and 
thereby to ‘‘ make a stand against 
democratical encroachment.” Let 
Mr. Cannina, in the difficulties in 
which he finds himself, reflect a 
little on his long. career of cruel, 
insulting, and licentious abuse of 
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the people; and Jet him read, in 
those difficulties, the consequences, 
or some of the consequences, of 
such a career: consequences as 
natural and as just, in such a case, 
as crippled toes and numbed 
joints are of the swallowing of gin, 
grogs, and whiskey. 

The appointment of the Duke 
of Crarence has givew universal 
satisfaction. It has cheered the 
hearts of all the Englishmen in the 
Navy ; and it has given me hopes 
that our Navy will be fit to cope 
with that of America, whenever a 
war shall break out. [ know no- 
thing of the Duke personally, of 
course ; but I have always heard 
that he was a blunt, open, fair- 
dealing man; and, it is reason- 
able to suppose that he will have 
great zea! and great impartiality 
in the conducting of the affairs of 
his office. Except as to this point, 
{ care not one straw about Mr. 
Cannivc or his Ministry; but, if 
this appointment depends upon 
the stability of Canning’s Minis- 
try, 1 hope it will stand ; for, this 
Navy is a capital consideration, 
and, when the day of fighting 
comes, we shall have to feel the 
effects of what is done at that Ad- 
miralty in time of peace. Me - 
vILLE, I am told, adopted, when 
he came to the Admiralty, a regu- 
lation to keep him from the sight, 
from the approach, of every thing 
under the rank of Captain; that 
is to say, that he laid it down 
as a rule that he would see no 
Lieutenant or Midshipman and, 
of course, no person of inferior 
rank or station. My God! And 
this regulation by a Scotchman, 
placed at the head of that glorious 
service, which gained all its glory 
under Englishmen exclusively ! 


I do hope that the Duke of Cla- 
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rence will keep his station. I 
hope it was the King’s own ap- 
pointment; and I would rather 
that almost any thing should hap- 
pen than that that appointment 
should be overset. Yet, I fear it 
will be if our Cornelius Agrippa’s 
man should be driven from the 
field; and this I think very likely 
to happen.—The worst sign for 
Mr. Cannine is the retirement of 
Waturse Wattace, that old vete- 
ran placeman, from the master- 
ship of the Mint, with an income 
of 3,000/.a year. One almost 
hears him coming down the stairs 
from the Mint, cry aloud, ‘ Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled!” His 
going out seems to be a certain 
sign that the whole will come 
back again. There are others, 
too, who never would have quitted, 
unless torn out by flesh-hooks, if 
they had not been pretty sure to 
come back again. If Cannine 
was deep, and laid his plans long 
before-hand, the others seem to 
have been aware of his plans, and. 
to have been perfectly ready to 
meet him. Take the thing alto- 
gether, it is, perhaps, as fine an 
intrigue, or rather, nest of in- 
trigues, as ever was seen in the 
world. We have long been ina 
state of gradual mental improve- 
ment; our refinement has been 
excessive for a Jong time; this in- 
trigue seems to be the climax. 
It is one end of it, at any rate, 
and now, something else must 
come. 





PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. 


I am certain that there will be 
no safety for the country, that it 
cannot recover itself in any de- 
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gree, without a reform of the 
House of Commons ; that it must 
goon to be worse and worse off, 
and that it will finally become the 
lowest and most degraded country 
in the whole world, unless such 
reform be adopted. The young 
men of the present day have heard 
of the memorable petition of Mr. 
Grey and other gentlemen in 
1793. They have heard of it, 
but very few of them have read it. 


They have heard every body ca- | 


lumniated who have talked of re- 
form of any sort. To petition for 
reform has been deemed a crime. 
We have now come to the crisis: 
we must have that reform, or we 
must have something a great deal 
more dangerous to those who have 
been its most bitter enemies. Mr. 


Tierney, the present Duke of 


Beprorp, Lord Joun Townsenp, 
and several other persons now 
alive, signed the petition of Lord 
Grey. I have said that | would 
recommend it to the King to sug- 
gest to the Parliament to have this 
etition taken into consideration. 
have said that such a message 
from the King would produce a 
reform. I will here, therefore, 
insert this petition, long as itis; 
and, if the Whigs go into office 
without bringing forward a reform 
of Parliament as a Cabinet mea- 
sure, they will not, indeed, de- 
ceive me, but they will undeceive 
the small remnant of their sup- 
porters throughout the country. 





Authentic Copy of a Petition 

praying for a Reform in 
Parliament, presented to the 
Houseof Commons by Cuar es 
Grey, Esq. on Monday, 6th 
May, 1793 ; and signed only 
by the Members of the Society 
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of the Friends of the People, 
associated for the Purpose of 
obtaining a Parliamentary 


Reform. 


To the Honourable the Com- 
mons of Great Britain in Par- 
liament assembled. 


Sheweth 


Tuat by the form and spirit of the 
British constitution, the king is vest- 
ed with the sole executive power. 

That the house of lords consists of 
lords spiritual and temporal, deriv- 
ing their titles and consequence ei- 
ther from the crown, or from here- 
ditary privileges. 

That these two powers, if they 
acted without control, would form 
either a despotic monarchy, or a dan- 
gerous oligarchy. 

That the wisdom of our ancestors 
hath contrived, that-these authori- 
ties may be rendered not only harm- 
less, but beneficial, and be exercised 
for the security and happiness of the 
people, 

That this security and happiness 
are to be looked for in the introduc 
tion of a third estate, distinct from, 
and a check upon the other two 


branches of the legislature ; created 


by, representing, and responsible to 
the people themselves. 

That so much depending upon the 
preservation of this third estate, in 
such its constitutional purity and 
strength, your petitioners are reason~- 
ably jealous of whatever may appear 
to vitiate the one, or to impair the 
other. 

That at the present day the house 
of commons does not fully and fairly 
represent the people of England, 
which, consistently with what your 
petitioners conceive to be the princi- 
ples of the constitution, they consider 
as a grievance, and therefore, with 
all becoming respect, lay their com~ 
plaints before your honourable house. 

That though the terms in which 
your petueners state their grievance 
may be looked upon as strong, yet 
your honourable house is entreated 
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to believe that no expression is made 
use of for the purpose of offence. 

Your petitioners in affirming that 
your honourable house is not an ade- 
quate representation of the people of 

ngland, do but state a fact, which, 
if the word “ Representation” be ac- 
cepted in its fair and obvious sense, 
they are ready to prove, and which 
they think detrimental to their in- 
terests, and contrary to the spirit of 
the constitution. 

How far this inadequate represen- 
tation is prejudicial to their interests, 
your petitioners apprehend they may 
be allowed to decide for themselves ; 
but how far it is contrary to the spirit 
of the constitution, they refer to 
the consideration of your honourable 
house. 

If your honourable house shall be 
pleased to determine that the peuple 
of England ought not to be fully re- 
presented, your petitioners pray that 
such your determination may be 
made known, to the end that the 
people may be apprized of their real 
situation; but if your honourable 
house shall conceive that the people 
are already fully represented, then 
your petitioners beg leave to call 
your attention to the following facts: 

Your petitioners complain, that 
the number of representatives as- 
signed to the different counties is 
grossly disproportioned to their 
comparative extent, population, and 
trade. 

Your petitioners complain, that 
the elective franchise is so partially 
and unequally distributed, and is 
in so many instances committed to 
bodies of men of such very limited 
numbers, that the majority of your 
honourable house is elected by less 
than fifteen thousand electors, which, 
even if the male adults in the king- 
dom be estimated at so low a num- 
ber as three millions, is not more 
than the two hundredth part of the 
people to be represented. 

‘our petitioners complain, that 
the right of voting is regulated by no 
uniform or rational principle. ~ 





Your petitioners compiain, that 


the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise is only renewed once in seven 
years. 

Your petitioners thus distinctly 
state the subject matter of their 
complaints, that your honourable 
house may be convinced that they 
are acting from no spirit of general 
discontent, and that you may with 
the more ease be enabled to inquire 
into the facts, and to apply the re- 
medy. ) 

For the evidence in support of the 
first complaint, your petitioners refer 
to the return book of your honour- 
able house.—Is it fitting, that Rut- 
land and Yorkshire should bear an 
equal rank in the scale of county re- 
presentation; or can it be right, 
that Cornwall alone should, by its 
extravagant proportion of Borough 
members, outnumber not only the 
representatives of Yorkshire and 
Rutland together, but of Middlesex 
added tothem? Or, if a distinction 
be taken between the landed and 
the trading interests, must it not 
appear monstrous that Cornwall and 
Wiltshire should send more borough 
members to parliament, than York- 
shire, Lancashire, Warwickshire, 
Middlesex, Worcestershire, and So- 
mersetshire united? and that the 
total representation of all Scotland 
should but exceed by one member, 
the number returned for a single 
county in England ? 

The second complaint of your 
petitioners is founded on the unequal 
proportions in which the elective 
franchise is distributed, and in sup- 
port of it, 

They affirm, that seventy of your 
honourable members are returned 
by thirty-five places, where the right 
of voting is vested in burgage and 
other tenures of a similar descrip- 
tion, and in which it would be to 
trifle with the patience of your ho- 
nourable house, to mention any 
number of voters whatever, the elec- 
tions at the places alluded to being 
notoriously a mere matter of form. 
And this your petitioners are ready 
to prove. 
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They affirm, that in addition to 
the seventy honourable members so 


_ The third complaint of your peti- 
toners is founded on the present 


chosen, ninety more of your honour- | complicated rights of veting, From 


able members are elected by forty- | 


six places, in none of which the 
number of voters exceeds fifty. 
And this your petitioners are ready 
to prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to 
the hundred and sixty so elected, 
thirty-seven more of your honour- 
able members are elected by nine- 
teen places, in none of which the 
number of voters exceeds one hun- 
dred. And this your petitioners are 
ready to prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to 
the hundred and ninety-seven ho- 
nourable members so chosen, fifty- 
two more are returned to serve in 
parliament, by twenty-six places, 
mm none of which the number of 
voters exceeds two hundred. And 
this your petitioners are ready to 
prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to 
the two hundred and forty-nine so 
elected, twenty more are returned 
to serve in parliament for counties 
in Scotland, by less than one hun- 
dred electors each, and ten for 
counties in Scotland by less than 
two hundred and fifty each. And 
this your petitioners are ready to 
prove, even admitting the validity 
of fictitious votes, 

They aflirm, that in addition to 
the two hundred aad seventy-nine 
so elected, thirteen districts of burghs 
in Scotland, not containing one hun- 
dred voters each, and two districts of 
burghs, not containing one hundred 
and twenty-five each, return filteen 
more honourable members. And 
this your petitioners are ready to 
prove. 

And in this manner, according to 
the present state of the representa- 
tion, two hundred and ninety-four 
of your henourahle members are 
chosen, and, being a majority of the 

entire house of commons, are ena- 
bled to decide all questions in the 
name of the whole people of England 
and Scot'and, 


the caprice with which they have 
been varied, and the obscurity in 
which they have become involved by 
time and contradictory decisions, 
they are become a source of infinite 
confusion, litigation, and expense. 

Your petitioners need not tender 
any evidence of the inconveniences 
which arise from this defect in the 
representation, because the proof is 
to be found in your journals, and 
the minutes of the different com- 
mittees who have been appointed 
under the 10th and 11th of the king. 
Your honourable house is but teo 
well acquainted with the tedious, in- 
tricate, and expensive scenes of liti- 
gation which have been brought 
before you, in attempting to settle 
the legal import of these numerous 
distinctions which perplex and con- 
found the present rights of voting. 
How many months of your valuable 
time have been wasted in listening 
to the wrangling of lawyers upon 
the various species of burgagehold, 
leasehold, and freehold ! How many 
committees have been occupied in 
investigating the nature of scot and 
lot, pot wallers, commonalty, popu- 
lacy, resiant inhabitamts, and inha- 
bitants at large! What labour and 
research have been employed in en- 
deavuuring to ascertain the legal 
claims of borough-men, aldermen, 
port men, select men, burgesses, and 
councilmen! And what confusion 
has arisen from the complicated 
operation of clashing charters, from 
freemen resident and non-resident, 
and from the difierent modes of ob- 
taining the freedom of corporations 
by birth, by servitude, by marriage, 
by redemption, by election, and by 
purchase! On all these points it 1s, 
however, needless for your petition- 
ers to enlarge, when your honour- 
able house recollects the following 
facts ; namely, Unat since the twenty- 
second of December, 1790,, no less 
than twenty-one committees have 
been employed in deciding upon litl- 
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gated rights of voting, Of these, ; holders in England and Wales (ex- 
eight were occupied with the disputes | clusive of Scotland), who pay all 
ot three boroughs, and there are| taxes, is 714,911, and of house- 
petitions from four places yet re-| holders who pay all taxes, but the 
maining before your honourable | house and window taxes, Is 284,459, 
louse, waiting for a fina} decision to | as appears by a return made to your 
inform the electors what their rights | honourable house in 1785 ; so that, 
really are. even supposing the sixty places above- 
But the complaint of your peti- | mentioned to contain, one with ano- 
tioners on the subject of the want of | ther, one thousand voters in each, 
an uniform, and equitable principle | there will remain 939,370 house- 
in regulating the right of voting, ex-| holders who have no voice in the 
tends as well to the arbitrary manner representation, unless they have ob- 
in which some are excluded, as to | tained it by accident or by purchase. 
the intricate qualifications by which | Neither their contributions to the 
others are admitted tu the exercise of | public burdens, their peaceable de- 
that privilege. meanor as good subjects, nor their 
Religious opinions create an in-| general respectability and merits as 
capacity to vote. All Papists are ex-| useful citizens, afford them, as the 
cluded generally, and, by the opera-|law now stands, the smallest pre- 
tion of the test laws, Protestant dis- | tensions to participate in the choice 
senters are deprived of a voice in| of those, who, under the name of 
the clection of representatives in | their representatives, may dispose of 
about thirty boroughs, where tie | their fortunes and liberties. 
right of voting is confined to corpo-| In Scotland, the grievance arising 
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rate officers alone; a deprivation the 
more unjustifiable, because, though 
considered as unworthy to vote, they 
are deemed capable of being elected, 
and may be the representatives of 
the very places for which they are 
disqualified from being the electors. 
A man possessed of one thousand 
pounds per annum, or any other 
sum, arising from copyhold, lease- 
id for ninety-nine years, trade, 
property in the public funds, or even 
reehold in the city of London, and 
many other cities and towns having 
peculiar jurisdictions, is not thereby 
intitled to votre. Here again a strange 
distinction is taken between electing 
and representing, as a copyhold is a 
sufficient qualitication to sit in your 
honourable house. 
A man paying taxes to any amount, 
how great soever, for his domestic 
establishment, does not thereby ob- 
tain a right to vote, unless his resi. 
dence be in some borough where 
that right is vested in the inha- 


from the nature of the rights of 
voting, has a different and still 
more intolerable operation. In that 
great and populous division of the 
kingdom, not only the great mass 
of the householders, but of the 
landholders also, are excluded trom 
all participation in the choiee of 
representatives. Ly the remains of 
the feudal system in the counties, 
the vote is severed from the land, 
and attached to what is called the 
superiority. In other words, it is 
taken from the substance, and 
transferred to the shadow, because, 
though each of these superiorities, 
must, with very few exceptions, 
arise from lands of the present an- 
nual value of four hundred pownds 
sterling, yet it is not necessary, that 
the lands should do more than 
give a name to the superiority, the 
possessor of which may retaim the 
right of voting notwithstanding he 
be divested of the property,. Ana, 
on’ the other hand, great landholders 























bitants. This exception. operates in | have the means afforded them by the 
sixty places, of which twenty-eight | same system, of adding to their in- 
do not contain three hundred voters | fluence, without ex to them- 
each, and the number of house-| selves, by communicating to their 
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confidential friends the privilege of; petitioners, without presuming to 
electing members to serve in par-| add to such an authority by any ob- 
liament. The process by which this| servations of their own, humbly 
mee wes is performed is simple.| pray that parliaments may not be 
e who wishes to increase the num- | continued br seven years. 
berof his dependent votes, surrenders; Your petitioners have thus laid 
his charter to the crown, and, parcel- | befure you the specific grounds of 
ing out his estate into as many lots | complaint, from which they conceive 
of four hundred pounds per annum, | every evil in the representation to 
as may be convenient, conveys them | spring, and on which they think 
to such as he can confide in. To!every abuse and inconvenience is 
these, new charters are, upon appli- | founded. 
cation, granted by the crown, soas| What those abuses are, and how 
to erect each of them into a superi- | great that inconvenience is, it be- 
ority, which privilege once obtained, | comes your petitioners to state, as 
the land itself is reconveyed to the |the best means of justiying their 
original granter; and thus the re-! present application to your honour- 
presentatives of the landed interest ! able house. 
in Scotland may be chosen by those; Your petitioners then affirm, that 
who have no real or beneficial in- | from the combined operation of the 
terest in the land. ‘defects they have pointed out, arise 
Such is the situation in which the | those scenes of confusion, litigation, 
counties of Scotland are placed. |and expense, which so disgrace the 
With respect to the burghs, every name, and that extensive system of 
thing that bears even the semblance | private patronage which is so re- 
of popular choice, has long been | pugnant to the spirit of free repre- 
done away. The election of mem- | sentation. 
bers to serve in parliament is vested | Your petitioners entreat of your 
in the magistrates and town coun- | honeurable house to consider the 
cils, who, having by various innova- | manner in which elections are con- 
tions, constituted themselves into | ducted, and to reflect upon the ex- 
self-elected bodies, instead of officers | treme inconvenience to which electors 
freely cliosen by the inhabitants at | are exposed, and the intolerable ex- 
large, have deprived the people of all | pense to which candidates are sub- 
participation in that privilege, the | jected. 
free exercise of which affords the| Your honourable house knows 
only security they can possess forthe | that tumults, disorders, outrages, 
protection of their libertics and pro- | and perjury, are too often the dread- 


perty. ful attendants on contested elections 
‘The fourth and Jast complaint of | as at this time carried on. 
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your petitioners is the length of the 
duration of parliament. Your ho- 
nourable house knows, that by the 
ancient laws and statutes of this 
psy nie frequent parliaments ought 
to be held; and that the sixth of 
William and Mary, c. 2. (since re- 
pealed) speaking while the spirit of 
the revolution was yet warm, de- 
clared, that “ frequent and new par- 
liaments tend very much to the 
happy union and good agreement 
between king and people;” and 
enacted, that no parliament should 
last longer than three years. Your 


Your honourable house knows 
that polls are only taken in one 
fixed place for each county, city, and 
borough, whether the number of 
voters be ten or ten thousand, and 
whether they be resident or dis- 
persed over England. 

Your honourable house knows that 
polls, however few the electors, may 
by law be continued for fifteen days, 
and even then be subjecied to a 
scrutiny. 

Your honourable house knows that~ 
the management and conduct of polls 
is committed to returning officers, 
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who, from the very nature of the; 
proceedings, must be invested with 
extensive and discretionary power, 
and who, it appears by every volume 
of your journals, have but too oiten 
exercised those powers with the most 
gross partiality and the most scan- 
dalous corruption. 

Of elections arranged with such 
little regard to the accommodation 
of the parties, acknowledged to re- 
quire such a length of time to com.) 
plete, and trusted to the superin-} 
tendence of such suspicious. agents, | 
your petitioners might easily draw| 
out a detail of the expense. But it 
is unnecessary. The fact is too no- 
torious to require proof, that scarce 
an instance can be produced where a 
member has obtained a disputed seat 
in parliainent at a less cost than from 
two to five thousand pounds ; parti- 
cular cases are not wanting where 
ten times these sums have been paid, 
but it is sufficient for your petitioners 
to affirm, and to be able to prove it 
if denied, that such is the expense 
of acontested return, that he who 
should become a candidate with even 
greater funds than the Jaws require 
him to swear to as his qualification 
to sit in your honourable house, 
must either relinquish his preten- 
sions ou the appearance of opposi- 
tion, or so reduce his fortune in the 
contest, that he could not take his 
seat without perjury. 

The revision of the original polls 
before the committees of your ho- 
nourable house, upon appeals from 
the decisions of the returning offi- 
cers, affords a fresh source of vexa- 
tion and expense to all parties. Your 
honourable house knows, that the 
complicated rights of voting, and the 
shameful practices which disgrace 
election proceedings, have so loaded 
your table with petitions for judg- 
ment and redress, that one half of 
the usual duration of a parliament 
has searcely been sufficient to settle 
who is entitled to sit for the other 
half; and it was not till within the 
the last two months that your ho- 
nourable house had an opportunity of 








discovering, that the two gentlemen 
who sat aml voted near three years 
as the representatives of the borough 
of Stockbridge, had procured thein- 
selves to be elected by the most 
scandalous bribery ; and that the two 
gentlemen, who sat and voted during 
as long a period for the borough of 
Great Grimsby, had not been elected 
at all. 

In truth, all the mischief of the 
present system of representation is 
ascertained by the difficulties which 
even the zeal and wisdom of your 
honourable house experiences in at- 
tending to the variety of complaiats 
brought before you. Though your 
committee sit five hours every day 
from the time of their appointment, 
they generally are unable to come 
to a decision in less than a fortnight, 
and very frequently are detained 
from thirty to forty days. ‘The West- 


minster case in 1789, will even fur- 


nish your honourable house with an 
instance, where, aiter deliberating 
forty-five days, a committee gravely 
resoived, that, “ From an attentive 
consideration of the circumstances 
relating to the cause, a final deci- 
sion of the business before them 
could not take place in the course or 
the session, and that not improbably 
the whole of the parliament” (hav- 
ing at that time near two years 
longer to sit) “ might be consumed 
in a tedious and expensive litiga- 
tion ;” and they recommended it to 
the petitioners to withdraw their pe- 
tition, which, after a fruitless perse- 
verance of about three months, they 
were actually obliged to submit to, 
Your petitioners will only upon 
this subject further add, that the ex- 
euse to each of the parties, who 
iave been either plaintiff or defendant 
in petitions tried before your honour- 
able house in the present session, 
has, upon an average, amounted to 
above one hundred pounds per day ; 
and that the attorneys’ bills in one 
cause, the trial of which in point of 
form only lasted two days, and in 
int of fact only six hours, amount- 
ed to very near twelve hundred 
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pounds. And this your petitioners 
are ready to prove. 

Your petitioners must now beg 
leave to call the attention of your 
honourable house to the greatest evil 
produced by these defects in the re- 
presentation of which they com- 
plain, namely, the extent of Private 
PARLIAMENTARY PaTRONAGE3 an 
abuse which obviously tends to ex- 
clude the great mass of the people 
from any substantial influence in the 
election of the house of commons, 
and which, in its progress, threatens 
to usurp the sovereignty of the 
country, to the equal danger of the 
king, of the lords, and of the com- 
mous. 

The patronage of which your pe- 
titioners complain, is of do kinds: 
‘That which arises from the unequal 
distribution of the clective franchise, 
and the peculiar rights of voting by 
which certain places return mem- 
bers to serve in parliaments; and 
that which arises from the expense 


attending contested elections, and | 


the consequent degree of power ac- 
quired by wealth. 

By these two means, a weight of 
parliamentary influence has been ob- 
tained by certain individuals, for- 
bidden by the spirit of the laws, and 
in its consequences most dangerous 
to the liberties of the people of Great 
Britain. 

The operation of the first species 
of patronage is direct, and subject 
to positive proof. Eighty-four indi- 
viduals do by their own immediate 
authority send one hundred and fitty- 
seven of your honourable members 
to parliament. And this your peti- 
tioners are ready, if the fact be dis- 
puted, to prove, and to name the 
members and the patrons, 

The second species of patronage 
cannot be shown with equal accu- 
racy, though it is felt with equal 
force. 

Your petitioners are convinced, 
that in addition to the one hundred 
and fifty-seven honourable members 
above-mentioned, one hundred aud 
fifty more, making in the whole 








three hundred and seven, are re- 
turned to your honourable house, not 
by the collective voice of those whom 
they appear to represent, but by the 
recommendation of seventy power- 
ful individuals, added to the eighty- 
four before-mentioned, and making 
the total number of patrons altoge- 
ther only one hundred and fifty-four, 
who return a decided majority of 
your honourable house. 

If your honuurable house will ac- 
cept as evidence the common report 
and generai belief of the counties, 
cities, and boroughs, which return 
the members alluded to, your peti- 
tioners are ready to name them, and 
to prove the fact; or if the members 
in question can be made parties to 
the inquiry, your petitioners will 
name them, and be governed by the 
testimony which they themselves 
shall publicly give. But if neither 
of these proofs be thought consistent 
with the proceedings of your ho- 
nourable house, then your petition 
ers can only assert their belief of the 
fact, which they hereby do in the 
most solemn manner, and on the 
most deliberate conviction. 

Your petitioners entreat your ho- 
nourable house to believe that, in 
complaining of this species influence, 
it is not their intention or desire to 
decry or. to condemn that just and 
natural attachment which they, who 
are enabled by their fortune, and in- 
clined by their disposition, to apply 
great means to honourable and be- 
nevolent ends, will always ensure to 
themselves. What your petitioners 
complain of is, that property, whe- 
ther well or ill employed, bas equal 
power; that the present system of 
representation gives to it a degree of 
weight which renders it independent 
of character; which enables it to 
excite fear as weli as to procure re- 
spect, and which confines the choice 
of electors within the ranks of opu- 
lence, because, though it cannot 
make riches the sole object of their 
affection and confidence, it can and 
does throw obstacles, almost insur 
mountable, in the way of every man 
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who is not rich, and thereby secures , your petitioners are prepared to show 
to a select few the capability of be-| by legal evidence, that forty peers, 
coming candidates themselves, or | in defiance of your resolutions, have 
supporting the pretensions of others. | possessed themselves of so many 
Of this your petitioners complain | burgage tenures, and obtained such 
loudly, because they conceive it to) an absolute and uncontrolled com- 
be highly unjust, that, while the| mand in very many small boroughs 
language of the law requires from aj in the kingdom, as to be enabled by 
candidate no greater estate, as aqua-| their own positive authority to re- 
lifcation, than a few hundred pounds | turn eighty-one of your honourable 
per annum, the operation of the law | members. 


should disqualify every man whose 


Your petitioners will, however, 


rental is not extended to thousands ;/ urge this grievance of the inter- 
and that, at the same time’ that the | ference of peers in elections no far- 
legislature appears to give the elec- | ther, because they are satisfied that 
tors a choice from amongst those | it is unnecessary. Numbers of your 
who possess a moderate and inde-| honourable members must indivi- 
pendent competence, it should vir- | dually have known the fact, but col- 
tually compel them to choose from | lectively your honourable house has 
amongst those who  themselves| undoubtedly been a stranger to it. 
abound in wealth, or are supported | It is now brought before you by those 
by the wealth of others. who tender evidence of the truth of 

Your petitioners are the more| what they assert, and they conceive 
alarmed at the progress of private | it would be improper in them to ask 
patronage, because it is rapidly lead- | that by petition, wich must be look- 
ing to consequences which menace | ed for as the certain result of your 
the very existence of the constitu-|own honourable attachinent to your 
tion. own liberties and privileges. 


At the commencement of every 


Your petitioners have thus laid 


session of parliament, your honour-| before your honourable house, what 
able house, acting up to the lauda-| the mischiefs are which arise from 
ble jealousy of your predecessors, | the present state of the representa- 
and speaking the pure, constitutional | tion, and what they conceive to be 
language of a British house of com-/ the grounds of those mischiefs, and 
mons, resolve, as appears by your|therefore pray to have them re- 
journals, “ That no peer of this| moved. 


realm hath any right to give his vote 


They now humbly beg leave to 


in the election of any member to] offer their reasons, why they are 
serve in parliament;” and also, anxious that some remedy should be 
“ That it is a high infringement | immediately applied. 


upon the liberties and privileges of 


Your petitioners trust, they may 


the conmons of Great Britain, for | be allowed to state, because they are 
any lord of parliament, or any lord-| realy to Pre that seats in your 
lieutenant of any county, to concern | honourable house are sought for at a 
themselves in the elections of mem-]| most extravagant and increasing rate 
bers to serve for the commons in|] of expense. 


parliament.” 


What can have so much augment- 


Your petitioners inform your ho- | ed the ambition to sit in your ho- 
nourable house, and are ready to|nourable house, your petitioners «lo 
prove it at your bar, that they have | not presdme accurately to have dis- 
the most reasonable grounds to| covered; but the means taken by 
suspect that no less than one hun- {candidates to obtain, and by electors 
dred and fifty of your honourable | to bestow that honour, evidently ap- 
members owe their elections entirely | pear to have been increasing in a 


to the interference of peers; and 








progressive degree of fraud and cor- 
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ruption. Your petitioners are in- 
duced to make this assertion by the 
Jegislature having found it necessary, 
during the last and present reigns, 
so much to swell the statute book 
with laws for the prevention of those 
offences. 

As far as conjecture can lead your 
petitioners, they must suppose, that 
the increasing national debt, and the 
consequent increase of influence, are 
the causes of the increased eager- 
ness of individuals to become mem- 
bers of the house of commons, and 
of their indifference as to the means 
used to gratify their speculations. 
To prove that they do not state this 
wantonly, or without substantial 
grounds, they humbly beg to call 
your attention tothe following table, 
all the vouchers for which are to be 
found in the journals of your honour- 
able house, or in different acts of 
parliament. 

It is upon this evidence of th. in- 
crease of taxes, establishments, and 
influence, and the increase of laws 
found necessary to repel the increas- 
ing attacks upon the purity and free- 
dom of elections, that your peti- 
tloners conceive it high time to in- 
quire into the premises. 

Your petitioners are confident that 
in what they have stated, they are 
supported by the evidence of facis, 
and they trust that, in conveying 
those facts to your honourable house, 
they have not been betraye:! into the 
language of reproach or cisrespect. 
Anxious to preserve in its purity a 
constitution they love and admire, 
they have thought it their duty to 
lay before you, not general specula- 
tions deduced from theoretical opi- 
nions, but positive truths, susceptible 
of direct proof, and if in the per- 
formance of this task, they have Leen 
obliged to call your attention to as. 
Sertions which you have not been 
accustomed to hear, and which they 
lament they are compelled to make, 
they intreat the indulgence of your 
honourable house. 

Your petitioners will ie | further 





trespass upon your time while said 


recapitulate the objects of their 
prayer, which are, 

That your honourable house will 
be pleased to take such measures, 
as to your wisdom may seem meet, 
to remove the evils arising from the 
unequal manner in which the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom are ad- 
mitted to participate in the repre- 
sentation. 

To correct the partial distribution 
of the elective franchise, which com- 
mits the choice of representation to 
select bodics of men of such limited 
numbers as renders them an easy 
prey to the artful, or a ready pur- 
chase to the wealthy. 

To regulate the right of voting 
upon an uniform and = equitable 
principle, 

And finally, toshorten the duration 
of parliaments, and by removing the 
causes of that confusion, litigation, 
and expense, with which they are at 
this day conducted, to renderfrequent 
and new elections, what our ancestors 
at the revolution asserted them to 
be, the means of a happy union and 
good agreement between the king 
and people. 

And your petitioners shall ever 


pray. 





AMERICAN KIDNEY BEANS. 


I nave two sorts of these, the 
finest that ever were in England; 
one of them the very earliest that 
I ever saw ; and the seed, in both 
cases, so ripe, sound, and excel- 
lent, that a large crop from it is 
certain.—One sort is Yei/ow, the 
other Speckled ; both are dwarfs.-- 
Price —17s. a bushel, and smaller 
quantities in proportion, with 
something added for paper, string, 
and trouble-—They are sold at 
the Office of the Register, No 183, 
Fleet Street, and may be sent, by 
order, to any part of the country. 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN throngh- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing April 13. 

Per Quarter, 


s. d, s. d, 
Wheat... 56 4] Rye.... 39 5 
Barley .. 38 3} Beans... 47 2 
Oats.... 30 4{| Pease...47 4 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the week ended April 13. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat. . $5,718 | Rye ..... 209 
Barley .. 13,545 | Beans. .. 1,597 
Oats... 11,945} Pease... . 366 





Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, April 13. 


Qrs. £. s.d. s. d. 
Wheat. .5,242 for 15,463 7 0 Average, 58 11 
Barley..2,143 «. 4,353.10 Q..ceceeee-40 7 
Oats.. 1,653 2. 2,763 19 lisccocees wo 5 
Ryesese 32 oe SB 17 O.ecess eset 9 
Beans. 545 oe 1,205 10 YQ, .ccecccee 44 2 
Pease.. 271 «2 GI7, DO Tosceeceee-4 6 


Friday, April 20.—The supplies of 
Grain, during the present week,-are 
tolerably good. Wheat meets a slack 
demand, at Monday’s prices. Barley 
and Pease also find a heavy trade. 
Beans fully maintain the advance of 
Monday last. Oats are ‘not so free 
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in sale as on Monday last, and Feed 
descriptions are rather lower. Flour 
unaltered. 


Monday, April 23.-—The report of 
arrivals for last week was tolerably 
good, but the fresh samples of Grain 
this morning form no material addi- 
tion to the quantities left over from 
last week, so that there is no great 
show of samples of any kind of 
Grain, except Foreign Oats, which 
continue to come in plentifully. The 
Wheat trade may be stated precisely 
the same as on this day se’nnight, 
with very little fine left unsold. 


Barley has met more freedom in 
sale to-day, but the prices cannot be 
quoted any higher. Dry Beans are 
more in demand, and ‘1s. per quarter 
dearer. Pease remain as last quoted. 
Oats find a fair trade, for good par- 
cels, at the terms of last Monday, 
but inferior sorts still meet a dull 
sale. Tares are again considerably 
cheaper. 4 


Price on board Ship as under. 
Flour, per sack .,....46s. — 508. 
Seconds ........425.—— 448. 
—— North Country ..40s.— 43s. 





Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 9d. by the. 
full-priced Bakers. | 


COAL MARKET, April 20. °° © 
Shipsat Market, Shipssold. Price. | 
423 Newcastle 223..30s, fd. to 37s. 6d. 

15 Sunderland 7 ,,35s, 6¢,— 38% 6d, 


~~ 





——~_ 
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Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from April 16 
to April 21, both inclusive. 

Qrs. Qrs. 

Wheat .. 4,640] Tares .... 1,7%0 

Barley .. 1,681 | Linseed... 3,664 

Malt .... 4,642 Rapeseed . 2,671 

Oats .... 6,254] Brank .. 560 

Beans... 400| Mustard... — 

Fiour.... 9,150] Flax .... — 

Rye.... — | Uemp... 115 

Pease.... 757 | Seeds... — 
Foreign.—W heat, 3,367; Barley, 

4,163; Oats, 31,217; Beans, 1,656 

qts.; and Flour 12 barrels, 

4 








Monday, April 23,—The arrivals | 
from) [reland last week were, 1077 | 
firkins of Butter, and 3,513 bales of | 
Bacon; and from Foreign Ports, 
6,461 casks of Butter. 


—_—_—_- 


HOPS. 


Price of Hops, per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


' Monday, April 23.—We have had 
considerably more business doing 
since our last report, at an advance 
in price ; and it is anticipated it will 
continue, as the reports from the 
plantations come very unfavourable, 
New duty called 120,000/, 


Muidstone, April 19.—We have 
nothing doing this-week of any con- 
sequence in the Hop Trade. The 
late unkindly weather has kept the 
bines tather backward, and there is 
flea in many of the grounds. 


Worcester, April 18.—On Satur- 
day.255 pockets of Hops were 
weighed prices, 90s. to 96s.—The 
plants are reported to be springizg 
very favourably. *’ 


SMITHFIELD. 

Monday, April 23.—On Friday, 
both Beef and Mutton sold at rather 
higher prices than on the previous 
market day. This morning there is 
a brisk trade in the former article, 
and it fully commands Friday’s 
terms, the best Scots readily obtain- 
ing 5s. 4d., and prime Lincolns 
5s. The Mutton trade is not so 
lively as last week; the best polled 
light weights, in theit wool, go no 
higher than 5s. 8d.; but choice 
Downs make our top currency.— 
Sheep of secondary quality are cer- 
tainly lower. In Lamb there is no 
alteration. 

Per Stone of 8 rie yrs 
oD 


4 
Mutton...4 8—6 0 
Veal.....5 4—6 O 
Pork.....4 4—5 4 
Lamb ....6 4—7 O 
Beasts. . 2,039 | Sheep .. 12,120 
Calves... 134| Pigs ... 140 

Nrweate, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 
é&2 tm* 
Beef .....5 8to4 


Mutton ...4 0— 5 
Veal .....3 8—5 
Pork ....4 4 0 — 6 
Lamb ....4 8—6 8 


LeaDENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead) 


& d. & ds 
Beef... .3 4 to 4 10 


Mutton ...4 0—5 4 


~~) 


Veal.....3 8—5 8 
Pork .....4 4—§ & 
‘Lamb 2...5 4—7 4 > 
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SpiraLriecns, per Ton. 
l 


. S. i. &. ith ld.— eeere Os. t . 
Ox-Nobles.....3 10 to 4 10 | pte Tyee i rppnemnenean ee ry 
Middlings......2 0 — 0 O | Straw...40s. to 45s, 
Chats .........2 1& —~ 0 O f Clover. 100s. to 140s. 
Common Red..3 10 — 4 O i gy Jinests — Hay 72s. to 132s 
i Os. Od.—Os. Od, er bush. | St. Fomer'e, ee ne : 
Cat b P | Straw .. 40s. to 48s. 
cha daa per Ton. ete | Clover. 132s. to 140% 

° s. ° ; 
ai .---3 10 to 410 | Whitechapel.--Hay.... 80s. to 1158, 
Middiings......2 0 —- 2 10 Straw.. .38s, to 42s. 


Chats.. 
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POTATOES, 


1%— 8 0 | 


Common Red. 3 10 — 410 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, 


{ 





Hampshire ..............56 4....39 


: North Wales oe eheee dees 63° Bo 6 46.10... = 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

& -d. s dd. ss d. 

London * omeesece cot  Ovcewde Biv. Bi 10 
BOG bev ve avvdt ess --. 08 8....98 3....31 9 
he pak FE o...08 “8....99 10... 31 0 
Ma nddececteebeccnes 541i. ..54t° 6... FO B 
Cer “a wit 3..2 @ 
Cambridgeshire..........53 8....35 4....27 10 
Noriolk .... cvaisowee oor 5S 1....396 6....288 4 
Lincolnshire .......... ..0d8 10....40 @....28 8 
Yorkshire .........55.4-55 Seve e4l 10.....29 90 
Durham ...0.....606...-56 1....42 4....35 6 
Northumberland ........ 53 9....87 G6....32 4 
Cumberland ............61 8....39 8....35 5 
Westmoreland ..........61 0....45 0....87 3 
Lancashire ............6.61 5....44 10....34 5 
Cheshire ........ gegens . 60 2.... 0 ..30 3 
Gloucestershire..,.......58 0....43 6....39 1 
Somersetsbire ..,........504 10....39 10....29 2 
Monmouthshire..........50 4....47 9.... 0 © 
Devonshire. .............55 10....88 2....27 1 
Cornwall... . eee ee 5D 8....38 9.,..36 Ll 
Dorsetshire . nM ellie! 4. 39. 3... 684, 6 
0 

4 

lt 


South. Wales. ecccvens «¥67 (95 5..48 


HAY and STRAW, per Load. 





Clover. .90s. to 136s. 


sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended April 13, 1827, 


8....30 


Gu. «126 


"The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. . é | 
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Liverpool, April 17.—The arrivals of Grain since Tuesday last have 
been more moderate, but the Corn Trade has been languid throughout 
the past week here, and in all our country markets,—in some degree owing 
to the fine seasonable weather we have for Seed-time;—for the few sales 
effected of Wheat and Indian Corn, the prices last quoted have been ob- 
tained, but all other kinds uf Grain, Flour, and Meal, might have been 
bought at a trifling reduction. In Bonded Grain there has been nothing 
done, but of Flour in Bond, sales are daily making for export, at fully the 
prices quoted. At this day’s market there was a very good demand for 
fine Mealing Oats, and sales to a fair extent were effected ; for other de- 
scriptions, and fur Wheat and every other article in the trade, sales were 
very limited,—and although, upon the whole, the prices of this day week 
were barely obtained, for any description of Grain, (excepting Indian 
Corn, which was fully 1s. per quarter higher,) we can make no decided 
alteration in the general prices last quoted. About 300 quarters of in- 
ferior [ndian Corn, free, and about 200 quarters of Egyptian Beans, in 
bond, were offered by auction after the market, but withdrawn for want of 
bidders. 

Imported into Liverpool, from April 9, to April 17, 1827, inclusive :— 
Wheat, 5,652; Barley, 514; Oats, 12,713; Rye, 74; Malt, 1,227; Beans, 
909; Pease, 379 quarters, Flour, 3,097 sacks, per 280 lbs. ; American 
Flour, 3,000 ‘wo and Oatmeal, 616 packs, per 240 lbs. 


Bristol, April 21,—The Corn markets here continue nearly the same as 
last week. The sales of good Oats are increased, and prices rather im- 
proved. Other kinds of Grain, &c. dull._—Wheat, from 6s. to 7s. 6d. ; 
Barley, 4s. Sd. tou 6s.; Beans, 6s, Sd. to 8s.; Oats, 3s. 1}d. to 4s. 14d.; 
and Malt, 6s. to 8s. 3d. per bushel, Imperial. Flour, Seconds, 32s. to 43s. 
per bag. 


Guildford, April 21.—Wheat, new, for mealing, 15/. to 17/. per load. 
Barley, 39s. to 44s.; Oats, Ss. to 42s.; Beans, 54s. to 58s.; Pease, grey, 
60s. to 64s. ; ditto, boilers, 62s. to 64s. per quarter. 


Horncastle, April 21.—Wheat and Oats about 1s. per qr. lower; Barley 
2s. higher ; in other descriptions of Grain little or no alteration. —Wheat, 
52s. to 55s.; Barley, 40s, to 44s.; Oats, 28s. to 35s.; Beans, 60s. to 65s. ; 
and Rye from 40s, to 42s, per quarter. 


Ipswich, April 21.—We had to-day again a remarkably short supply of 
all Corn, and prices were much as last week, as follow:—Wheat, 52s. to 
62s.; Barley, 36s. to 41s.; and Beans, 46s, to 48s. per quarter. 


Manchester, April 21.—The Corn trade continues in the same dull state 
as the last two or three weeks, At our market to-day, which was but 
thinly attended, Wheat of the best quality barely maintains last week’s 
rates ; a few sales were made, at an abatement. of 1d. per bushel, and for 
inferior there was no demand. Oats may be quoted 4d. to 1d. per 45 lbs. 
lower. Beans being scarce, are advanced is. per quarter. The season for 
Boiling Pease being nearly over, what few remain are bought for pro- 
vender. Malt is very dull, and to make sales to respectable houses, 1s. 


per — reduction has been submitted to. Fiour continues very heavy 
in sale. 


Newcastle-on- Tyne, April 21.—We had again a good supply of Wheat 
from the farmers this morning, but no arrivals coastwise during the week, 
and the millers being short of stock, the whole was readily sold at 2s. pet 


quarter advance. Rye is 1s. per quarter dearer, and indemand. We have 
had no arrivals vf Barley this week. 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Horncastle, April 21.—Beef, 9s. per stone of 14 lbs. ; Mutton, 8d. ; Pork, 
8d. ; and Veal, 8d. to 10d. per lb. 


Manchester Smithfield Market, April 18.—The supply of Beef and 
Mutton to this day’s market was but small, but in general of good quality. 
The prices having advanced so much of late, of course causes a less con- 
sumption, and the butchers buy very sparingly. The supply of Calves is 
in general small, as our butchers get supplied by the dealers off market 
day. Pigs were in good supply, which readily found buyers, at last week’s 
rates, and nearly the whole cleared off.—Beet, 44d. to 8d.; Mutton, 7d. to 
94d.; Veal, 5d. to 6§d.; and Pork, 44d. to 6d. per lb., sinking offal. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, April 21.—The supply of fat Cattle to this day’s 
market, was the largest we have had this year, and the prices nearly as 
last week, 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per stone of 14 lbs., sinking offal; that of Store 
Stock was also very large; Scots sul at 4s. to 4s. 6d. per stone of what 
they will weigh when fat; Shorthorns, 3s. to $s. 9d.; Cows and Calves, a 
more ready sale—Meat: Beef, 7d. to 9d.; Veal, Gd. to 8d.; Mutton, 6d, 
to 8d.; Lamb, 94d.; and Pork, 6d. to 8d. per Ib. 


At Morpeth Market, April 18, there was a great supply of Cattle; there 
being few buyers, they met with dull sale, at a reduction in price, and 
part were not sold. There was a short supply of Sheep, which sold readily 
at an advance in price. Beef, from 6s, 6@. to 7s. 6d.; Mutton, 9s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. per stune, sinking offal. 
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